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AUTHORITY AND THE INNER LIGHT 


E are strangers and pilgrims on this earth, 
\ \ wanderers in a foreign country. There 
are many things which it deeply concerns 
us to know, but which we do not under- 
stand. We need guzdance. We have no confidence 
that we can find our way, or ever reach our journey’s 
end, by our own unaided intelligence. We believe 
that we were sent here by a higher Power, who 
wishes us to act in acertain manner, and we are 
sorely perplexed to find out what His wishes are. 
‘‘O that I knew where I might find Him!” has been 
the cry of humanity ever since our race became 
human. The silence of God has at all times been 
the greatest of human problems. Men have sought 
in all sorts of ways, not for an answer to their 
prayers, for such answers are given freely, but for 
an infallible, unmistakeable, authoritative answer 
to their questions, which shall save them from the 
responsibility of judging, and once for all lift the 
burden and the weight of all this unintelligible 
world from their shoulders. They would gladly 
consent to be led blindfold, if only they could be 
quite sure of being led right. 
This sense of weakness and insufficiency is the 
source of the demand for Authority in religion. 
Authority, within the religious sphere, is essentially 
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a guidance which is conceived of as external to 
ourselves, and infallible. It is an assistance which 
we crave for, because we are not at home in the 
world in which we live. To accept authority is to. 
submit voluntarily to the dictation of a will, ora 
wisdom, which is not our own. It is necessary to 
insist on this, because we often hear confused 
reasoning about authority. We are sometimes 
reminded that all our beliefs are founded on 
authority, because as children we had to believe 
what we were told; or that the greater part of our 
stock of information has been acquired at second- 
hand, and never tested personally. This is true ; 
but in accepting such information there is no 
confession of defeat, no surrender of the individual 
judgment. When | form the opinion that Amundsen 
probably reached the South Pole, and that Cook 
probably did not get near the North Pole, I am 
still using my reason to judge of the value of 
evidence, though my evidence is not at first hand. 
I am going through a process of forming a 
judgment, a process which is familiar to a man 
in every experience of his life. We may say if we 
choose that we believe that the South Pole has 
been reached on the ‘‘ authority” of the explorer 
who tells us that he has been there, but this is quite 
different from the sense in which ‘“‘ authority ” is 
used in religious controversy. As for Mr. Balfour’s 
use of the word in his ‘‘ Foundations of Belief,” I 
can see nothing in it but an inexcusable misuse of 
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language. He lumps together all ‘‘ non-rational ” 
processes by which men come to assent to 
propositions, and calls them ‘‘ authority,” which 
he treats as the antithesis of ‘‘reason.” Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd makes much the same classification, 
the object of both writers being to discredit 
rationalism. But I venture to think that when a 


repel ody 


chooses to believe,” or rather to act as if he 
believed, some doctrine or statement to which he 
thinks it will be convenient to him to ‘‘ adhere”’ 
(the phrase is very appropriate), that not very 
glorious operation has nothing whatever to do with 
believing on authority. The anti-intellectualism 
which is now so much in the air is based on a deep- 
seated scepticism, and the logical outcome of this 
in practice is not submission to authority, but 
empiricism, trying experiments at our own risk, 
which is a very different thing. The empiricist 
believes that there is no such thing as absolute 
truth, or that .if there is, it is undiscoverable : the 
believer in authority is convinced that e¢empzrical 
truth—truth beyond the range of human faculty to 
discover—not only exists, but has been revealed, 
and is accessible to him, though, as being above 
experience, he cannot test it, but must accept it as 
it comes to him. 

Authoritative truth then, is information im- 
parted by a higher Power, which must be accepted 
uncritically because, ex hypothest, we are incapable 
_of criticising it. Authority, in a word, is the voice 
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with which vevelation speaks to us. Its correlative 
is humble and grateful submission. Having thus 
defined authority, or the sense in which the word 
will be used in this lecture, I will next maintain that 
the antithesis which gives the title to Auguste 
Sabatier’s posthumous work, ‘‘ The Religions of 
Authority and the Religion of the Spirit,” is one 
which cannot be accepted without qualification. If 
a man was asked to say off-hand what is the differ- 
ence between the religions of authority and spiritual 
religion, he would very probably say, ‘‘ The former 
is external, the latter is internal ; the former enters 
a man from without, the latter wells up within him.” 
But ‘‘ without” and ‘‘ within” are crude spatial 
images which cannot be transferred to the spiritual 
world. The azferentia of ‘‘ authority,” in our sense, 
is that its source is some spiritual Power above 
ourselves in rank ; whoever it may be that gives us 
an authoritative order or declaration, it cannot be 
we ourselves, or fallible men like ourselves. Buta 
moment’s reflexion will convince us that no author- 
ity can be more purely authoritative. more absolute, 
than the inner light regarded as a direct illapse of 
of the Spirit of God into the human soul. There is 
no essential difference between the attitude of mind 
which accepts the plenary authority of the Church, 
or the Bible, and that which accepts the plenary 
authority of individual inspiration. St. Augustine 
said that he could not believe the Gospel if it 
were not guaranteed by the Catholic Church. 
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Chillingworth said that the Bible is the religion of 
Protestants. An old Quaker womansaid, ‘ Jerusalem? 
It has not yet been revealed to me that there is 
such a place.’ In these three cases there is the 
same abdication of the reason in favour of an 
authority which is assumed to be infallible. We 
may call the third ‘‘ external” with as good a right 
as the first and second, because the old Quaker 
woman was waiting for a voice which she could 
recognize as not her own, to assure her that there 
is a real place called Jerusalem. In all three 
cases the value of the authority depends on tts 
supposed externality to the subjective judgement of the 
individual; and this is the essence of authority as 
a source of belief and a guide to conduct. It is the 
negation of private judgment. 

No question in religion can be more important 
than the question whether there is, in point of fact, 
any absolute authority of this kind. I shall main- 
tain that there is not; or rather, that the will of 
God is never and nowhere revealed to us in such a 
way as to release us from the responsibility of 
forming judgments. It is, I maintain, the semi- 
regenerate mind and the half-awakened conscience 
that crave for positive declarations. God has sent 
us into the world with problems to solve ; it is not 
His will that we should at all times hear a voice 
behind us saying ‘‘ This is the way ! walk ye in it, 
when ye turn to the right hand or when ye turn to 
the left.” 
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Infallibility is a category which men cannot use. 
What guarantee can we have that any authority is 
infallible? It may speak in very dictatorial tones ; 
but that is no proof of divine inspiration. It may 
buttress itself with the prestige of long tradition ; 
I shall have more to say about this presently. It 
may claim corroboration from signs and wonders ; 
but in the first place we now rightly require a very 
severe standard of testimony in establishing a 
miracle ; and in the second place there is not the 
slightest reason to connect divine inspiration with 
power to upset the normal procedure of nature. 
When with great effort and ingenuity we have 
proved our miracle, at least to our own satisfaction, 
we shall find that its value as a guarantee of divine 
authority is nothing at all. The sons of the 
Pharisees (we are told) cast out devils, and Charles 
II. touched successfully for the king’s evil ; but we 
should not specially value their opinions on the 
graces of humility and chastity. Absolute authority 
is impossible, because it assumes not only absolute 
wisdom and goodness in Him who imparts the 
revelation, but a corresponding absoluteness in the 
wisdom and goodness of him who receives it ; 
otherwise the recipient cannot discern the voice of 
God from other voices. When a Church claims 
absolute authority, it is using an instrument which 
is not what it pretends to be. It is really a pro- 
clamation of martial law ; it gives warning that it 
will punish dissent and forbid criticism. But even 
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military authority is not absolute. There is such a 
thing as the honour of an officer, which overrides 
the orders of a commander. Civilized troops would 
not obey orders to fire upon a flag of truce, to 
bombard a hospital, to poison wells, or to butcher 
prisoners. Conscience in the same way ought to 
be supreme over Church discipline, and is so, so 
long as Church discipline pretends to be no more 
than itis. But when Church authority claims to 
be absolute, the most appalling crimes are enjoined 
and executed. The history of persecution, of 
ecclesiastical forgeries, and the unique treachery 
of priestly statesmanship, is a commentary on the 
error of setting institutional authority above con- 
science. The extent to which military and servile 
ethics affected the Catholic teaching about authority 
is often underestimated. It was admitted, indeed, 
theoreticaily, that an immoral order ought not to 
be obeyed, but it was not for alayman to pronounce 
immoral any order received from a priest; if the - 
order was really immoral, ‘‘ obedience” absolved 
him who executed it; and in all other cases dis- 
obedience to constituted authority was a deadly sin. 
During the Catholic revival in England in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the patristic teaching 
on absolute submission to authority was freely 
quoted both by theologians and politicians in the 
interests of absolutism. The ably-written book 
called Sacrosancta Regum Majestas, written at the 
beginning of the Great Rebellion, shows how far 
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the doctrine was carried that no misgovernment 
can justify revolt. 

But if we wish to judge of the effects which the 
unquestioning acceptance of authority has had upon 
the development of the human race, we should study 
the literature, now becoming very copious, of 
comparative religion, and of savage manners and 
customs. We should read the amazing records of 
barbarous superstition, and consider what these 
phenomena mean, and what they have to teach us. 
In brain-capacity many barbarous races are but 
littleinferiorto Europeans. Eventhe ‘‘ Mousterians, ” 
the owners of Neanderthaloid crania, seem to have 
had very respectable brain-cavities. Something has 
mysteriously arrested the natural development of 
savages. Something has kept them bound in 
chains and fetters, and condemned them to make 
themselves and their families miserable by the 
senseless performance of purely irrational cere- 
monies, and by every kind of absurd commands 
and prohibitions. This something is the unques- 
tioning submission to, and acceptance of, the 
authority of tradition. In deference to the whims 
of this unseen and anonymous potentate, one tribe 
knocks out its teeth, another amputates joints of 
its fingers, another deforms the heads or feet of its 
children. Torture and mutilation are imposed, not 
as a punishment, but as a regular part of initiation 
into the rights and duties of adult life. The whole 
life of the savage is hedged in by a complicated 
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system of zabus—things that he must not do, places 
that he must not go to, people whom he must not 
associate with. And only by a rare accident is 
there any rational justification whatever for this 
unwritten code. The liberation of humanity from 
these chains has been the indispensable condition of 
progress and civilisation. And this liberation has 
been entirely brought about by asserting the right 
to question, criticise, and reject time-honoured 
customs which have been placed under sacrosanct 
authority. Whenever the right to criticise and 
reject authority has been denied, there has been at 
once an arrest in the emancipation of the human 
mind from the fetters of savage custom. It is not 
that religion has necessarily any direct interest 
in keeping the people ignorant and superstitious ; 
the medizeval Church was by no means favourable 
to all the survivals of popular paganism which 
lingered in concealment through the middle ages ; 
but when once the duty of unquestioning obedience 
is inculcated, and the right of questioning authority 
denied, there is no longer any power of self- 
emancipation, and the old superstitions perpetuate 
themselves under the outer forms of civilisation. 
A melancholy example of a great mind voluntarily 
enslaved under the yoke of worse than puerile 
traditions, is furnished by the new life of Cardinal 
Newman, who after his secession from our Church 
eagerly professed his belief in the liquefying blood 
of St. Januarius, the Holy Coat of Tréves, the flying 
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house of Loreto, and other discreditable and 
ridiculous impostures. These superstitions, like 
the fasting and flagellations which have survived 
under the same conditions, are consecrated customs 
of thought and practice. Consecrated custom is 
the main field of authority. Wundt even says that 
‘‘custom was at first an act of worship,” a some- 
what disputable statement in this form, though it 
is certain that the most durable customs are those 
which have become acts of worship. It is not easy 
to distinguish what may be called racial or tribal 
habtts from religious customs. Perhaps habit 
generally precedes custom. In any case, in the 
earlier stages of civilisation custom is regarded as 
divinely sanctioned, and any breach of it is a serious 
crime; indeed, the greatest of sins. It iscommonly 
supposed that the breach of any custom by an 
individual calls down on the community the wrath 
of the gods. For this reason, customs soon harden 
into laws, the community wishing to protect itself 
against the consequences of individual transgression 
by making such transgression penal. As Plautus 
makes Stasimus say in the Trinummus :— 

Mores leges perduxeruntiam in potestatem suam. 

The Jerusalem Talmud authorises the courts to 
punish transgression of custom equally with trans- 
gression of law. In some African tribes, if a man 
dares to improve the style of his hut, to make a 
larger doorway than is customary, or wear a 
different style of dress to his fellows, he is instantly 
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fined. Fashion, the power of which is not to be 
despised even in the most advanced countries, is 
an attenuated form of authoritative custom— 
authority with its teeth drawn. In its anonymity, 
its irrationality, and the chief modes of its mani- 
festation, it betrays its savage origin. In matters 
of belief, religious conservatism is mainly adherence 
to consecrated custom. It opposes all changes, 
not because they are untrue, but simply as changes. 
It resents any attempt to modify the tradition, and 
has a half articulate fear that such rashness may 
involve evil consequences which may not be 
confined to the offender. For this reason it is 
usually quite futile to argue about matters of 
theological controversy wherever the principle of 
authority is operative. For the worshipper of 
authority, to call a custom into question is almost 
as bad as to condemn it. Liberal theologians often 
miscalculate and grossly under-estimate the vitality 
of a belief which has been merely disproved, 
because they do not realise that belief in authority 
interposes an impenetrable armour between custom- 
ary thought or practice and the reasoning which 
would destroy it. Thus both in the intellectual and 
practical spheres, progress meets with an almost 
insuperable obstacle in the cold dead hand of 
consecrated custom ; and except in a few favoured 
nations, a small minority of the human race, 
authority keeps mankind permanently in chains, 
and seems to rejoice in subjecting our hapless 
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species to every kind of grotesque, ridiculous, and 
painful indignity, which it induces men to inflict 
upon themselves and each other, ‘‘ because such is, 
the custom.” 

These illustrations of the destructive and 
ruinous influence of consecrated custom upon 
civilisation are not collected to hurt the feelings 
of those whose attitude, towards institutional 
religion is one of loyal devotion and esprz¢ de corps, 
and not of superstitious and unreasoning servitude. 
The ‘‘good churchman” is often no more super- 
stitious and fanatical than the good soldier, who 
having enlisted in an honourable service, submits 
to the discipline of the army and carries out his 
marching orders without persistently asking 
questions and wanting to know the reason of 
everything. For such I have no other than respectful 
words. It is only in their attitude to the soldiers 
of other commanders, who are as likely to be allies 
as enemies, and still more in their attitude to the 
spirit of progress, the old enemy of authority, that 
I would urge them to keep an open mind, and to 
remember the paralyzing effect of authority, if it is 
ever allowed to exercise absolute domination over 
the free spirit of inquiry and criticism. To assert 
the infallibility of any ecclesiastical institution or 
assembly, such as the Papacy, or a General Council 
is really absurd to any student of history. The 


idea is thoroughly barbarous. 
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I will not take up time by discussing the theory 
that infallible authority is vested in a book— 
whether the Bible or the New Testament. The 
selection of the Canon was made by the Church, 
so that unless we believe in the infallibility of the 
Church, we must hold that fallible men picked out 
the infallible oracles out of a large number of 
documents, most of which had nothing super- 
natural about them. As a matter of tact, the 
selectors seem to have made at least one mistake, 
in admitting the pseudonymous II Peter. Besides, 
an infallible book is of no use unless its readers 
are also infallibly guided to understand it; and we 
all know the epigram about the various doctrines 
which may be extracted from the Bible :— 

Hic liber est, in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 
Inventt et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 

But something must be said about certain 
other claims to absolute authority which have been 
made, for the craving for infallible guidance is not 
confined to churchmen and churches. We know 
that Kant, after rejecting the time-honoured proofs 
of God’s existence, thought that he had found a 
firm standing ground in the moral law, the 
categorical imperative, as he called it. The voice 
of conscience zs authoritative in this sense, that when 
we are convinced that a thing is right, we have to 
do it. There is no appeal from the verdict of the 
moral tribunal. But the voice of conscience is very 
far from infallible, and it is certainly not independent 
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of reason. There is no universal moral standard. 
The progress of knowledge, and certain obscure 
changes in our way of looking at things, have 
caused the accepted estimation of conduct, and the 
moral claims made upon us, to vary greatly from 
one age to another. Without mentioning such 
hackneyed examples as the approval of slavery in 
one age and its practically unanimous condemnation 
in another, we may remind ourselves that the 
morality founded on the acceptance of class- 
differences is changing under the influence of 
democratic conditions, that we are ceasing to accept 
different moral standards for the two sexes, and 
that Protestant Europe, at any rate, is beginning to 
recognize that we have moral duties towards the 
lower animals. In these and other ways, the 
modifications in the moral standard which new 
knowledge and experience have brought with them 
are much less marked in countries where religion 
and morality are fettered by consecrated custom ; 
where, in other words, authority is supreme over 
the free movement of the Spirit. 

We now come to another type of infallibilism. 
There have been men at the opposite pole from 
those who make over their consciences to the 
keeping of the Church and its officers, who have 
found their absolute authority in the Inner Light, 
which they regard as the direct guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Now there is no doubt that the 
Divine Immanence in the human soul is one of 
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the fundamental truths of Christianity ; it is, for 
example, the very cornerstone of St. Paul’s personal 
religion. In the Fourth Gospel the same teaching 
is carried back to Christ himself, rightly, as I 
believe. It has been the most treasured belief 
among the mystics of all ages, that man can have 
immediate spiritual communion with God. They 
have claimed actual experience of this divine 
in-dwelling. They have been immediately conscious 
of the presence of God, and of His voice in their 
hearts. But there are different ways cf under- 
standing this doctrine of Christianity, and this fact 
of experience. It is not easy to escape error if we 
hold this belief concurrently with a very rigid 
antithesis between grace and nature, spirit and 
flesh. The early Quakers inherited a harshly 
dualistic theology, and did not at first see how 
ill it accorded with their own mysticism. In 
consequence, they were bound to hold that the 
Inner Light is something wholly alien from human 
nature, since no son of Adam can have anything 
good in himself. They spoke of the divine light as 
supernaturally placed in human nature, like a candle 
in a lantern; they called it a ‘‘ substance” entirely 
separate from man’s own being. They were still 
under the influence of Calvin’s teaching, which 
they only modified so far as to teach that every 
man has ome chance of salvation given him. The 
divine light shines once into his soul, and if it is 
ignored or spurned it is withdrawn, and returns no 
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more. We can do nothing to bring the light into 
our souls; we must wait till God sees fit to send it 
to us. As however, this ‘‘ waiting” and not 
‘‘ resisting ” are a work of faith, which is itself a 
purely supernatural gift, we are not far from the 
Calvinistic doctrine, which has been justly regarded 
as pantheistic, since it acknowledges but one will 
in the universe. The difficulty in which the 
early Quakers found themselves arose from the 
assumption that grace must be either purely divine 
or purely human: they could not admit that it 
came from the light of nature, so they made the 
light purely supernatural and external to the 
personality. This, of course, gave them what to 
many minds is the thing most desired —an infallible 
authority. Each Christian has an unerring oracle 
within his breast. Isaac Pennington says: ‘‘In 
the light I meet with infallibility. The light of 
God’s Spirit is a certain and infallible rule, and the 
eye that sees it is a certain eye.” Thus the mystical 
vision, which for Plotinus was the final reward of 
a holy life, was turned into a practical guide. It 
may seem strange that any man should ascribe 
infallibility to his own intuitive judgments, for 
there certainly zs no oracle within us which decides. 
particular problems for us with infallible authority. 
But thoughsomeregrettableextravagances occurred, 
and especially a morbid fear of ‘‘ reason,”’ lest it 
should obstruct the free flow of pure inspiration, 
there was enough truth in their belief in individual 
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guidance to save the early Quakers from downright 
folly. They were sensible as well as godly men. 
And in our day cultivated members of the Society 
of Friends have associated the belief in the Inner 
Light with a far sounder philosophy, which no 
longer separates the human and divine by an 
impassable gulf, and sees no difficulty in holding 
that the Spirit of God speaks in and through our 
natural faculties, not merely illuminating our souls, 
but at the same time transforming them. This, 
however, at once disposes of the notion of an 
infallibie oracle. The Holy Spirit, on this view, is | 
guiding us by degrees into all truth: He does not 
flash its full glory at once into our dazzled eyes. 
The doctrine of the Inner Light, then, in its 
extreme form, is a flat negation of the authority of 
the Church, but.is itself a religion of authority, and 
is liable to the same fatal objections as any other 
theory of absolute authority. As the theory of an 
infallible Church is a consecration, a stereotyping, 
a petrifying, of custom and tradition, a device for 
preserving barbarous survivals in faith and practice 
and for making progress impossible, so the theory 
of the infallible inspiration of the individual throws 
the door wide open for any personal vagaries, and 
deprives its victim of the safeguards against folly 
and even insanity which racial experience has 
erected. But in its milder and truer form, the 
doctrine of the Inner Light is no longer in antagon-. 
ism with a true doctrine of the Church. The Holy 
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Spirit does not speak to us only. Inner and outer 
authority, no longer conceived as absolute and 
infallible, help each other, limiting and correcting 
each other, but only as a larger vision of the whole 
corrects the views we have formed from seeing the 
parts. 

It is, I am well aware, a great wrench for those 
who have been accustomed to lean on the thought 
of positive, definite, infallible guidance to admit 
that no such is granted to us. We long for peace 
and assurance ; we long for the cessation of inner 
conflict, of doubt and perplexity ; we feel that we 
could struggle far more effectively against the 
declared powers of evil without, if we could simply 
put ourselves under orders, and say like the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, ‘‘Ours not to reason why, 
ours not to make reply, ours but to do and die.” 
Christ will not reject such soldiers, though I am 
sure He does not want blind fanatics in His army ; 
but they must not aspire to be officers, and control 
the actions of others, who know that the obligation 
of ‘‘ trying the spirits”? is laid upon us. Christ has 
left us His gift of peace ; but His peace is not the 
world’s peace, nor is His way of giving it the 
world’s way. The peace of Christ is a very active, 
a very warlike peace ; our enemies are not flesh and 
blood, but spiritual powers, who carry their warfare 
against the Spirit of God into the very citadel where 
He sits enthroned, the mind and heart of man. 
This conflict, which involves will, intellect and feeling 
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alike, we cannot shirk. Our souls are the battle- 
field in which truth and error are wrestling for 
supremacy. Weare involved in the struggle. In this 
world, Bacon said, ‘‘God only, and the angels may be 
spectators.” But indeed they are not spectators any 
more than we. In the eternal world, we are 
allowed to know it for our comfort, the victory is 
already won; but in the world of time strife is 
unceasing. As spiritual beings we have our foot- 
hold in the eternal world ; there is the peace that 
passeth understanding ; there is our home and our 
haven ; there authority and freedom are reconciled 
—‘‘* In la sua volontade é nostra pace’ — but here we 
have to take our part in actualizing the eternal 
counsels of God; and it is His will that nothing, 
not even guidance, should be given except as the 
prize of conflict. In this world, ‘‘in yes and no all 
things consist.” 

Remember, if this view of life sounds unattrac- 
tive, that it restores to us the belief that all 
experience is, in varying degrees, divine; and, in 
varying degrees, a source of inspiration. Absolute 
authority, supposed to reside in some particular 
place—in a Church, in a book, in oracular intima- 
tions spoken in some Delphic shrine of the soul, 
makes all the rest of life profane and unhallowed. 
Could we bear to live in a world where all the light 
by which we are to walk proceeded from one point, 
where all the rich fields of reason, art, and even 
human affection, were dark and unprofitable? The 
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world in which it is'good for us to live is a world 
in which the soul may goon and on from strength 
to strength, ‘‘a world where nothing can be called 
utterly unknowable, though much may remain for 
ever unknown; a world where, as humanity 
accumulates more and more its intellectual and 
spiritual capital, we shall move about more and 
more freely, as becomes those who are called to 
inherit the kingdom.” [Wallace: Lectures and 
Essays, p. 97. | 

Such a life of earnest aspiration, of continually 
growing wisdom and experience, is what St. Paul 
calls life inthe Spirit. The authority of the Spirit 
is the authority of the living Christ. And yet it is 
not something wholly miraculous, wholly foreign 
to ourtrue nature. ‘‘ God in us is the fulfilment of 
the best that we have it in us tobecome.”’ [Grubb : 
Authority and the Light Within, p. 62.] But we 
must never forget that, in St. Paul’s view (and St. 
Paul, even more than St. John, is the great mystic 
of the New Testament), we have here only the 
earnest (appahwv) of the Spirit, only the first fruits 
of the divine harvest, the pledge of the inestimable 
treasure. Wemust wait, not without ‘‘groanings, ’ 
as he says, for the adoption, the redemption of our 
body. We must not count ourselves to have 
apprehended, either as members of the true Church 
or as elect vessels of grace. Grace is only the 
divine side of faith ; and both are energies, activi- 
ties, not substances or ‘‘ deposits.” | 
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The whole spiritual history of humanity is the 
history of a long struggle, a long debate, to which 
the principle of authority is always anxious to 
apply the closure. Again and again it has been 
closured, and forthwith progress has been stopped. 
If the results have not been wholly ruinous, that is 
mainly because mankind refuses to be governed by 
logic, and when its practical interests are being 
manifestly injured by obedience to a theory, the 
theory has to give way. A medizval writer, 
Alan of Lille, in the thirteenth century, said 
wittily, ‘‘ Authority has a nose of wax, you can 
twist it in either .direction.’”’ Even an authority 
which is conceived of as infallible and divine may 
have its nose twisted sometimes. But the creeping 
paralysis of consecrated custom has killed too 
many civilisations to be a safe subject of merriment. 

Are we then to regard authority as an evil 
thing, a disease of the racial organism? Was the 
Greek philosopher right who called belief a ‘epa 
véros, a sacred disease? This would be a very 
unscientific judgment, no better than the common 
assumption of the political Liberal that the Con 
servative is a mere obstructive, a drag upon the 
wheel of progress. The consecration of custom 
proves that humanity very early recognized the 
great danger of losing its hardly won gains. Every 
discovery, whether in science or morals or in the 
art of living, is highly precarious. If it escapes 
being destroyed by prejudice, it may die of mere 
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neglect. Just as in primitive tribes, who can only 
generate fire by the very difficult process of rubbing 
sticks together, each township keeps a hearth 
perpetually glowing, and appoints custodians of 
the sacred flame, under tremendous penalties if they 
suffer it to go out, so humanity in general has 
thought no precautions too great, no price too 
high, to prevent the results of racial experience 
from being lost and forgotten. Moreover, the 
traditionalist can always use the argument that 
the existing custom has been found to work, 
whereas the proposed innovation may have ruinous 
consequences. Some writers have championed 
timid observance of custom on the ground that it is 
by far the safest road to take. The non-progressive 
races, they say, have the longest lives; rash 
intellectualism, and readiness to try experiments, 
lead men and nations to ruin. We are bidden to 
contrast the vitality of the Chinese, to whom 
perhaps the far future belongs, with the rapid 
decay of the Greeks, and the chaos of corruption 
and disintegration in which the brilliant effloresence 
of the Italian Renaissance was quickly submerged. 
The intellect, we are told, is always disruptive and 
destructive. Civilisation, says Edward Carpenter, 
is a disease from which few nations recover. This 
line of argument is supported by biological and 
historical instances. But I reject it as faithless 
and discreditable. Even if it were true that the 
upward climb is full of dangers, that precipices 
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and avalanches lie in wait for the too ardent 
mountaineer, is not fifty years of Athens or 
Florence better than a cycle of Cathay? Is it not 
better for a nation to make some permanent 
addition to the spiritual and intellectual wealth of 
humanity, and then if it must be so, disappear, 
than for each generation to figure in history as the 
tenth, or the hundredth transmitter of a foolish 
mass of superstition, and to leave the world not 
one little the better for our experience in passing 
through it? Besides, I do not see any reason 
why progress should be fatal to its authors. The 
Greek and Italian city-states perished because 
they were city-states, not because they were 
intellectual and artistic. Perhaps one of the 
problems of the future is how to obtain the 
stimulating influences which membership in a small 
community seems to evoke, without losing the 
cohesion and stability which belong to larger 
aggregates. Meanwhile, let us, for our part, — 
choose the nobler and more dangerous path. Let 
us follow the gleam, and trust ourselves to the 
sunlight, whatever may happen to us. Let us 
make our own the fine prayer of Ajax in the Iliad :— 
Zev ratep, GAAA od proat br Hépos vias ’Axasov, 
toingov 8 aifpiyv, dds 0 ofOarpotow iderGar' 
év 6€ pdet kal OAeooov, éret VU ToL eVadev OUTUS. 
The true notion of authority is that which 
identifies it on the one hand with the self-conscious- 
ness of the race at its best—with that organic and 
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organising principle of which the ideal Church (not, 
alas, any single institution calling itself the Church) 
is the embodiment and evidence ; and, on the other 
hand, with the affirmations of the basal personality, 
the voice of God speaking in and through the 
consecrated will, intellect and feeling. Conflicts 
between these two can never be internecine ; and 
both alike might as well be called the Inner Light 
as Authority, for there is a spiritual guidance of 
redeemed humanity as a whole. The Christian 
grace of Aumzlity is mainly concerned in preventing 
the individual judgment from setting itself up 
against that of society. Humility might almost be 
defined as the sense of solidarity. If we study what 
St. Paul and other New Testament writers say 
about humility, we shall find that this definition 
is much nearer the mark than any theory of 
humility which seems to identify it with self- 
contempt. True humility is a sense of the indwelling 
of the Spirit in society, and in other individuals. It 
teaches us not to despise ourselves, but ‘‘to think 
soberly, according as God has given to any man 
the measure of faith.’”’ Onthe other hand, consczence 
is mainly concerned in asserting the duty (the duty 
rather than the right) of private judgment. ‘‘ He’sa 
slave who would not be in the right with two or 
three.” Cases arise, not infrequently, when we feel 
that in withstanding the authority of the past we 
are obeying the authority of the future; when we 
see very clearly that we are called upon to proclaim, 
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and maintain against all opposition, some new moral 
or spiritual truth which the Holy Spirit is beginning 
to teach our generation. We shall be accused of 
arrogance ; we shall bring down upon ourselves the 
almost instinctive hatred which impugners of 
consecrated custom always incur; but we shall be 
taking our stand among the noblest benefactors of 
the human race, those who at all periods endeavour 
to obey a divine call to save their country or their 
church from itself, its worst enemy. 

The conservative instinct may, I think, be left 
to take care of itself. It is tremendously powerful. 
The danger of quenching the Spirit, the still small | 
voice within us, is far greater than the chance that 
we may be too ready to think for ourselves. Let 
each of us strive earnestly, with prayer, meditation, 
self-discipline and experimental practice, to make 
articulate and explicit the best that God reveals to us, 
and then let us give it to the world for what it may be 
worth. It is the duty of every man to be original, 
for originality only means thinking for ourselves, 
not thinking differently from other people. The 
right temper in this matter is that which is expressed 
in the following words by John Saltmarsh, a York- 
shire mystic of the seventeenth century. ‘‘ The 
light and glory of Christ hath dawned upon me,” he 
says. ‘‘ Ihave seen the morning star of righteous- 
ness, the brightness of the glory, in my heart: 
that heart of mine that once lived in the region and 
shadow of death. You may single out something 
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of the Lord’s from what is mine, and discern some 
beams of God amongst many things of the man. I 
know the candle of the Lord cannot shine anywhere 
with more snuff than in me. However, since the Lord 
hath lighted it, I dare not but let it shine, or rather 
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glimmer, before men.” I cannot blame the immense 
reverence with which the early Quakers, and all 
other mystics, regard this ‘‘ candle of the Lord” 
within us, as if it were the presence of the very God, 
the very Christ, himself. Winstanley, a con- 
temporary of George Fox, tells his little group of 
‘‘ Friends’ that they do not now suppose God ‘‘ to 
be in a place of glory beyond the sun, moon, and 
stars, nor imagine a Divine Being you know not 
where ; but you see Him ruling within you; and not 
only in you but you see and know Him tobethe Spirit 
or Power that dwells in every man and woman, yea 
in every creature, according to his orb, within the 
globe of the creation. You rise higher and higher 
into life and peace as this manifestation of the 
Father increases and spreads within you.” And 
again, ‘‘ If you expect or look for the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, you must know that the Spirit within 
the flesh is Jesus Christ, and you must see, feel, 
and know from Himself His own resurrection 
within you, if you expect life and peace by Him. 
For every one hath the light of the Father within 
himself, which is the mighty man Christ Jesus. 
And He is now rising and spreading Himself in 
these His sons and daughters, and so rising from 
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one to many persons till He enlightens the whole 
creation in every branch of it, and covers the earth 
with knowledge as the waters cover the sea. 
And this is to be saved by Jesus Christ. For that 
mighty man of spirit hath taken up His habitation 
within your body ; and your body is His body, and 
now His Spirit is your spirit, and so you are 
become one with Him and with the Father.” There 
is a danger here, no doubt, of anticipating, as 
though it were already an accomplished fact, the 
ideal consummation of the spiritual life, the union 
of the soul with God. It is a danger like that to 
which the Catholic is so prone, when he identifies 
the institutional Church to which he belongs with 
the glorious Church which will be presented to God, 
holy and without blemish, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. But I have already 
said enough about this danger. Philosophers 
remind us that knowledge of the Absolute is one 
thing, and absolute knowledge is another. We 
may have knowledge which is real knowledge, 
knowledge of reality, although it is very incomplete. 
Similarly, the Divine indwelling is a fact, and a fact 
of experience, though the spark at the centre of the 
soul is far, as yet, from ‘‘giving light to all that are 
in the house.” In these circumstances it is plain 
that we should be very unwise to undervalue the 
stored experience of the race. We are only links 
in a chain, and the course which inspiration or 
enlightenment has taken in the past is the best 
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indication of what we may expect its line of develop- 
ment to be in the future. 

The Johannine doctrine of the Logos is, I 
think, more helpful than any other philosophical 
idea in enabling us to reconcile the claims of 
Authority and of the Inner Light. It safeguards 
both the transcendence and the immanence of God. 
Mystics must remember that the idea of revelation 
implies the externality of the revelation to the 
individual, though it also implies that we have the 
power of transcending that externality. If the 
inner light were purely inner, it would be purely 
empty. The mind must be always open to what 
comes to it as from without, for so only can it 
admit the light. We are not like Leibnitz’s 
monads, impenetrable units, chambers without 
windows. The Logos is the Divine Mind as 
revealed in the creation, in the life, and in the 
redemption of the world. He is before all things, 
and in Him all things hold together. He is the 
source of all authority and all revelation, whether 
corporate or individual. And in all authority, and 
all revelation, He is present in the mind that receives 
the message, not less than the mind that imparts it. 
It is by His will that mankind is living its life of 
education and probation, a course which is 
enacted in little in the lives of individuals. We 
generally call this indwelling power the Holy Spirit ; 
but it is equally correct to call it Christ. We 
cannot and need not distinguish, much less 
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Separate, the operation of the Second and Third 
Persons of the Trinity. Bengel is right when he 
says, Conversio fit ad Dominum ut Spiritum. And 
do not let us be afraid to give Logos its true 
meaning of ‘‘reason.’’ Reason is the highest 
endowment of human nature; it is the only possible 
arbiter when authorities differ. The principle of 
authority is the principle of reason itself, as is 
shown clearly in the case of scientific and logical 
authority. The appeal to the court of reason is 
always allowed. And reason, as the Cambridge 
Platonists were never tired of insisting, is equally 
supreme in matter of faith. Faith is opposed to 
sight, never to reason. The only necessary 
caution is that while reason remains a mere 
intellectual process, its work is incomplete. 
Nothing is more irrational than to believe 
and not to do. The intellect by itself, as 
Aristotle says, ‘‘moves nothing.” But vovs isa 
higher faculty than duévoia. Novs is spiritual percep- 
tion, the apprehension of divine truth by what is 
most divine inus. And this perception is necessarily 
active and creative; it must always be up and 
doing. I am only anxious that you should not 
think !that the Spirit of God has nothing to do 
with intellectual enlightenment. It is remarkable 
how strongly this idea is contradicted by the 
passage in Isaiah about the seven gifts of the Spirit, 
which we use, as authoritative in the Ordination 
Service. Think what the seven gifts are: the 
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spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 


counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of the Lord, the spirit of quick 
understanding in the fear of the Lord. Are we 


careful enough to pray for these gifts, or do 


we still hope that God has dispensed us from 


the necessity of acquiring them by giving us. 


revelation ready made and complete? I am afraid 
that authority is often invoked as an excuse for 
mental sluggishness and inertia, or for that fanat- 
icism which is one result of intellectual stagnation. 
The fanatic is essentially a man who thinks that 
there are no problems to solve. He can do without 
the Holy Spirit! ‘‘ The truth,” for him, is simply 
the device emblazoned on the banner under which 
he fights ; whereas, for St. John, ‘‘ truth”’ means. 
‘‘ reality.” It is that in which eternal life consists— 
the atmosphere in which a beatified spirit lives in 
its right relations with all other spiritual exis- 
tences. Into this truth or reality the Holy Spirit 
is leading us, step by step. What we call authority 
is pedagogic, propzdeutic; it is the way in 


which we begin to learn. For the only real good- 


ness and wisdom are free and autonomous, 


vesting on an inner consent to a law understood. 


and accepted as the true law of our own. being,. 
the service of God which is perfect freedom. 


